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mother's friend and spiritual director, to whose out-
spoken admonitions he was in the habit of listening
with much good-natured respect and little profit,
begged him to beware of God's judgment if he be-
came an apostate to what he knew to be the truth.
Surely it was unworthy of a brave and magnanimous
Prince to be driven to Mass by the fear of man.

But Henry had made up his mind, and that not
lightly or readily. His conversion would end the
struggle in which the country was perishing. It
would give him the repose, for which even his rest-
less nature began to crave, in the midst of constant
campaigns and sieges, cabals, conspiracies and plots
against his life. It would really, so he persuaded
himself, be to the advantage of the Huguenots ; the
most they could now hope for was toleration and
equal rights with their Catholic countrymen. As a
Protestant King, all that he attempted to do for his
fellow believers would be watched with the greatest
suspicion, opposed and rendered nugatory by law-
courts and officials. As a Catholic he would have a
far freer hand. He afterwards repeatedly said that
like St. Paul he had not refused to be anathema for
his brethren.

Du Plessis-Mornay, who some weeks before had
believed the King, when he assured the Huguenots
at Saumur that he did not mean to abandon the
faith in which he had been bred, was now convinced
that his purpose could not be shaken. Yet he
wrote, " I will trust in our tears, and that though
he forget God, God may not forget him . . .
only I fear that our life, which we ought to have